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In a study of ninety-three countries in 1950 Frank Bowles found that forty-eight
countries still had a system much like that of the first selective model and that
thirty-eight countries had the second, modified form of selective system.39 Only seven
(the most modern systems) could be said to represent a third model, a nonselective
structure in which comprehensive institutions providing both academic and technical
education gave students a much more diversified offering and much wider options for
choice among the specialized programs. The United States typified most fully the third
or nonselective model of differentiation and diversification. Bowles and Ms staff found
that in the short space of a decade after 1950, the trend was markedly away from the
first selective model (twenty-seven instead of forty-eight), somewhat away from the
modified selective model (twenty-nine instead of thirty-eight), and startlingly toward
the nonselective model (increased from seven to thirty-seven).
Corresponding to the models at the secondary level the structures of higher
education in the vast majority of the colonial territories followed the single purpose
pattern of many European universities rather than the comprehensive or multiple
purpose model of American universities.40 In the former, teacher training for primary
school teachers and technical training are not considered suitable subjects for study in
universities, nor indeed is the subprofessional training for such occupations as nursing,
librarianship, social work, accountancy, journalism, and any number of fields that have
been admitted to higher degree status in the United States. The principal task of higher
education is to carry students through a first degree in the major academic fields;
research and the advancement of knowledge are suitable for separate institutes but not
a major function of the university or college teaching faculty. This pattern has had the
effect of restricting the fields of study to a fairly limited scope in comparison with the
immensely diversified offerings of an American "multiversity."
Despite the uncertain success of the differentiated and specialized efforts in
some territories, it is clear that those underdeveloped countries which did adopt
relatively soon a series of more highly differentiated educational institutions were the
countries which modernized most rapidly. As in the early modernizing countries of the
West, the higher the level of education the greater the differentiation: organized
divisions or departments within institutions of higher education became more special-
ized, and an increasing number of specialized, separate institutions were set up outside
the usual college or university.
Joseph P. Farrell has developed an interesting method of comparing nations
according to the amount of structural differentiation in their educational systems.41
He has designed a scalogram by which to rank a large number of underdeveloped
countries according to whether or not their educational systems include such differen-
tiated structures as: (1) a ministry of education within the government to which is
delegated overall administrative responsibility and authority for education in the
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